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THE DIALECT OF STAITHES IN THE NORTH 
OF YORKSHIRE, 


By MABEL S. Lawson, B.A. 





The prospect of undertaking the study of the dialect spoken 
in an unfamiliar village may be an anxious one, because success 
is dependent upon the co-operation of the inhabitants. 
Therefore, when, last summer, I arrived at the North Yorkshire 
fishing village of Staithes, I was relieved to find that most of 
the people I met were very ready to help me in my investi- 


gations, 


This was partly because Staithes people are still proud of 
their vernacular and are willing to talk about it. Of course, 
my reception certainly varied. Most people were ready 
enough to tell me local words, but were reluctant to go through 
the long word-lists, based on Wright's English Dialect Grammar, 
which are 86 helpful to a thorough study. In this respect, I 
found a surprising difference between the men, who thought 
of all kinds of “ slang words ’’, as they call their dialect words, 
but disliked the lists; and the women, who thought of few, but 
were very patient with my questions, The great difficulty was 
in finding a time when the busy fishermen could be persuaded 
to talk, They would not speak when they were busy working 
in the boats, nor, contrary to my expectations, was there much 
dialect to be heard at the daily fish-sale. But when the day’s 
work was done, and the fishermen sat down in their cellars to 
net or brede [briad] a crab-pot, they would tell me all I 
wanted to know about boats, or winds, or weather. At other 
times they would gather at the home of one of them, On such 
an occasion I was given the local names of all the parts of a 
crab-pot, and had the processes of finding broken fishing-lines, 
of shooting them, of beaver-trawling, and of hoisting sail, all 


explained to me in detail. 


Quite apart from its profusion of local terms, Staithes is a 
good area for the historical study of dialect. It is still isolated 
to-day, for it is right on the sea-shore, hemmed in by great 
cliffs, and a mile away from the main road. Up to the coming 
of the buses twenty-odd years ago, infrequent trains were the 
only means of communicating with the scattered towns round 
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three mussels. The niissels are theh turned over and hooked 
again through their tongies, Waving been baited, the lines 
are coiled up in a pile or [hoek) bawk on the skep with the 
baited snoods lying out at the front, and each being laid over 
its coil, a process whieh is called fauelatjin]}| overlying, The 
fishing-lines are always | /et| shot with a strong tide flowing or 
ebbing; the fishermen t of |/itetin| shooting the lines. 
Virst of all, the buoy or [baul] bow/ is shot with |fott fodm| 
forty fathonis of (tau) tow-vope, Attached to the end of this is 
[tanker| te anchor, at the end of which is the line. Two lines 
are joined together. A smaller buoy or [kesn baul] cas¢ buoy 
is then shot. ‘This process is repeated, a third couple of lines 
are Shot, and finally the last buoy or [baul]. 

The language used in describing this process, and in that of 
crab-fishing, certainly gives the impression of a genuine 
traditional dialect with a vocabulary that is both rich and 
specialised. Staithes vernacular is undoubtedly vigorous 
to-day. But its focal point, the fishing fleet, is gradually 
vanishing. Not many years ago there was a big fleet employ- 
ing half the men in the village. Men of seventy or so well 
remember the spectacle of a hundred-and-thirty cobles ranged 
on the shore. Now there are only about a dozen active 
fishermen, and about a score of older retired men. With the 
decline of the fishing industry more men have sought work 
outside Staithes in the steel and iron works at Skinningrove, 
where they meet men from other areas, with consequent 
detriment to their vernacular speech. Other disintegrating 
linguistic influences are introduced by women who, having 
refined their speech when in domestic service elsewhere, have 
returned with alien habits of speech; and by the younger gener- 
ation, whose elementary or secondary education is affecting 
the dialect more profoundly than it did even twenty years ago. 
Again, a group of four or five fishermen goes out singing on 
Sundays to villages throughout the county, Quick transport 
lakes the inhabitants of Staithes to neighbours in Loftus or 
Whitby, or Middlesborough. IF inally, large numbers of 
visitors from all over the North come every summer and play 
their part, all unwittingly of course, in disintegrating the 
traditional forms of speech. — 













All these factors have already had two appreciable results. 
The younger people nowadays have a hybrid speech, which is 
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partly traditional, partly the result of what they have learnt at 
school. Many historical elements are quickly vanishing, but 
the dialectal pronunciations remain where they are similar to 
those of R.S.E. Secondly, many of the older people employ 
two forms of speech, one the old Staithes dialect, which they 
use amongst themselves, and the other a much modified form 
of k.S.E., in which they converse with the strangers whose 
lack of comprehension by turns amuses and infuriates the 
natives. Many people do not now speak the Staithes 
vernacular themselves, but they still remember how it is 
spoken and are sometimes more reliable informants than those 
who have retained, but modified, the traditional forms. 


To sum up, I believe that while genuine dialectal English 
can still readily be found in Staithes, it is improbable that the 
dwindling nucleus of fishermen will long be able to resist the 
changes evident in the speech of those who have closer contact 
with the outside world. In Staithes, as often elsewhere, the 
old is being quickly ousted by the new, the individual by the 
standardised product. Perhaps, in a few years, the most - 
reliable sources of dialect will be the written records of 
organisations such as the Yorkshire Dialect Society. 


P.S. Readers may be interested to know that I am 
continuing my study of the Staithes dialect with a view to 
preparing a thesis for the degree of M.A. 


Leeds, November 2nd, 1948. 





